CHAPTER  ELEVEN
Galsworthy and the Forsytes

"INDEPENDENCE is the state best worth having in life, and such
as believe they can achieve it in their later tales by servitude to
fashion in their youthful efforts are doomed, I fear, to the
drinking of bitter waters." So wrote John Galsworthy in the
foreword to Caravan} the collection of his short stories published
in 1925. Arnold Bennett may be taken as a case in vindication
of the truth of this assertion, for having begun with the idea of
maMng money from "fiction that sells itself", to purchase
comfortable leisure in which to write the work of his choice, he
remained to the end of his life enslaved to his own popularity,
and actually produced very much more top-class work in the
earlier than in the latter half of his writing career. John
Galsworthy and Joseph Conrad were notable instances of novelists
who followed Henry James's example in disdaining the dictates of
popular taste and writing according to conscience. Conrad paid
the penalty by waiting till the last few years of his life for
recognition in a wider sphere than the fireside circle of genuine
culture, after a long career of bitter disappointment and anxiety
under threatening clouds of poverty. To Galsworthy, on the
other hand, success came without any protracted and embittering
delay, and he never needed money from his work, Cynics have
grounds for the sneer that he could well afford to disregard the
demands of popular fancy, and though they must confess that
his fortunate situation in no way detracted from a great record
of conscientious endeavour and magnificent achievement, there
is a tendency among the romantically minded to belittle Gals-
worthy because he suffered none of the painful but picturesque
vicissitudes commonly the lot of literary genius, So the
conspiracy of disfavour, which seems inevitably attendant upotx
a great writer's death in recent years, has widespread teatades in